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HISTORIES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



The most momentous epoch in all modern history has found, 
as was natural, a continual series of historians ; but, up to the 
present time, it has found no one that is finally sufficient. 
Almost every writer in France, and most of those out of it, who 
have given us histories of the Revolution, have some theory to 
maintain, some party to support, or some hero to glorify. A 
party view or a special view of this complex series of move- 
ments is, of necessity, a wrong view. To have a theory about 
the Revolution is as hopeless a hobby as to have a theory about 
Shakespeare, the Catholic Church, or the female sex. Parties 
have not much more to do with the Revolution than they have 
with the course of civilization. The drama of it has no hero, no 
moral, and no definite catastrophe. He who knows the Revolu- 
tion best will be the last to go to it for heroes, ideals, or examples. 

I can remember at college that a foolish youth proposed to 
discuss at the debating society " If the French Revolution were a 
justifiable proceeding?" And thereupon a fantastic, but most 
acute scholar, asked him if he thought the fall of man a justifi- 
able proceeding? There was a profound meaning in his grim 
jest. There is about the French Revolution that precise charac- 
ter of portentous moment to the human race, of utter inevitable- 
ness, of rash self-confidence, leading us through generations of 
suffering to a higher life by heroism, just as there is about the 
old-world myth of the fall of our first parents from Paradise. It 
launched us, for all ages to come, for better or for worse, on that 
career of toil, self-improvement, and ultimate regeneration, 
much as the imagination of Hebrew prophets of old saw man 
committed to work out the problem of his life, in the old books 
of Moses. The Revolution is the story of man's civilization in 
its final problem, just as the fall represented to the first religious 
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thinkers the crisis of man's earliest answer to the first great 
problem of his life. 

What an epoch has that Revolution been in human history ! 
How completely has every form of our social life changed since 
the famous opening of the States General in 1789! The pre- 
revolutionary epoch is not older than some men still living, and 
yet how distant it is from us morally and socially. The ancient 
regimen is as far from us as the Middle Ages. Read that brilliant 
installment of a life of Pox, by Mr. Trevelyan, and reflect on the 
gulf which separates our society to-day from theirs before the 
Revolution. How coolly men of rank assume the monopoly of 
government; how profligate, how unblushing, how reckless is 
the career of the high-born and the wealthy ! From the fall of 
the Roman empire till the proclamation of the republic {i.e., for 
twelve centuries) " gentlemen," as they loved to be called, had 
gone always armed, at least when in full dress. M. Grevy is, 
perhaps, the only ruler of a great European state who has never 
worn a sword in his life. An aristocracy was the basis of 
society; privileges of birth and of landed estates were recog- 
nized in all countries of Europe. Law, manners, industry, 
church, state, in many things of external form, and in some of 
internal substance, were mediaeval. The interval which separates 
us from them is like that which divides the world of antiquity 
from the world of Christendom. "Well might Auguste Comte 
make it in his Calendar the date of a new era. 

When we come to see into its depths, the most inadequate 
view of the Revolution that we can form is, that it is a mere 
outbreak, an insurrection, a period of anarchy between two 
regular periods of calm. Again, one of the most favorite and 
yet shallow ideas is this : That it had some specific cause — that 
it was caused by the corrupt state of the monarchy or of the 
aristocracy, or by a vicious system of government, or a vicious 
land system, or by popular ignorance, or by skeptical philos- 
ophy, or by the want of local self-government and of parlia- 
mentary institutions. All of these things contributed to it; 
each formed one of the many causes, as did fifty other things. 
But no one of them was the single cause. 

Next to seeking for a cause, when cause there is none, one of 
the most admired fallacies is the seeking for a beginning and an 
end to the Revolution. Some make it begin with the States 
General in 1789, others with Louis XV. and Voltaire. Some go 
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back as far as Louis XIV. and the building of Versailles. In 
truth, the Revolution is the outcome of forces which had been 
gathering in intensity for centuries, of which the Renascence of 
the fifteenth century, and the Reformation of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, and the revolutions and rebellions of the seventeenth cent- 
ury were all parts. M. Michelet, alone among historians, sees 
this — for he begins his history of the Revolution with Dante 
and Huss, the thinkers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
And as the Revolution had no precise beginning any more than 
modern society had any precise beginning, so the Revolution 
has had no precise end. Its end is not yet arrived. We who 
have seen the insurrections in Paris in 1830, in 1848, in 1871, 
who remember the portentous surging in Europe of 1848 and 
1849, who have seen German Socialism, and French Red Repub- 
licanism, and Russian Nihilism, who see to-day a sister island of 
our own people in a state that reminds us of some of the gloomier 
years of the last century, — how can we believe that the Revohi- 
tion has yet found its end and its normal issue ? There could 
be, I think, no more instructive page of history than this, — it is a 
page yet to be written. I mean that whereon should be drawn out 
the connection between the taking of the Bastile, in 1789, and 
the European movement of 1848 and the European movement 
of 1871. It is a page that has yet to be written, but the thought 
of it and all that it will contain may prevent us from dreaming 
that the French Revolution is ended. 

The true reason why the French Revolution is not ended is 
this — that it was far more constructive than destructive, that 
permanent changes grew up amidst all the confusion and blood- 
shed such as have a large career of development before them. 
It would be easy to show that the last fifty years of the eight- 
eenth century was a period more fertile in constructive effort, 
gave us more germs of new social institutions, than any similar 
period of fifty years in the history of mankind. When we take 
France, when we take Europe of to-day, and compare them with 
France and Europe of one hundred years ago, in government, in 
law, in industrial organization, in popular education, in religious 
earnestness, in moral standard, in the whole social system, we 
find the most amazing contrast. And this new social system 
did not come hap-hazard. It has been slowly built up. out of 
thoughts, and efforts, and discoveries that were all carefully 
worked o\it some one hundred to one hundred and fifty years 
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and more ago. Truly we may call the Revolution the crisis of 
modern reconstruction : 

"When France in wrath her giant limbs upreared, 
And with that oath, which smote air, earth, and sea, 
Stamped her strong foot, and said she would be free." 

And now to turn to the question, how, in what books, is this 
wonderful epoch to be studied ? So much has been written about 
it that, practically, knowledge is in danger of being darkened 
instead of enlightened. An immense library might be made out 
of works relating to the Revolution. There are at least a score 
of formal histories of it, in more or less repute. Unfortunately, 
a great many of these histories are written, not so much to teach 
us the facts as to indoctrinate us with theories, usually very 
one-sided theories, of politics and society, to puff up or, as it is 
now the fashion to call it, to " rehabilitate " a bad man, to make 
a hero, to blacken a party, to defend an institution, — in fact, to 
do us good in various ways, instead of giving us true informa- 
tion about real events. All of these are necessarily wrong. 
There is no hero in the French Revolution, and no literary 
skill can read one into it ; there is no party, no institution in 
it either perfectly black or perfectly white, and the grand lesson 
of all in the Revolution is, not to surrender ourselves to any 
party. 

We may divide the various accounts of this epoch as follows : 
1, real narratives ; 2, personal gossip, or recollections (and the 
recollections are very often inventions of the rememberer) ; 3, 
historical poems ; 4, historical romances, or political diatribes. 
Unluckily, the narratives are apt to get dull, the personal 
memoirs rather scrappy and egotistical, the poems extremely 
unintelligible, and the romances and diatribes extremely men- 
dacious. The best of the plain narratives, I take, beyond all 
question, to be the history of Mignet. Poems, such as the 
dramas of Mr. Carlyle and of Jules Michelet, are magnificent 
works of imagination and of description, but they are to most 
readers perfectly obscure until they are explained by a mass of 
prose commentary. Again, if we were to believe all that we find 
in Lamartine, or Louis Blanc, we should get a very distorted 
view. Lamartine's so-called histories are mere historical novels. 
It is far too little to say that Lamartine never shows any sort of 
desire for historical truth. His plan is deliberately to prefer 
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melodramatic effect to reality ; an epigram to an authority ; a 
fabulous coincidence to a true date. 

We want, to begin with, a plain, unvarnished narrative of 
these great events, and the best, I say, beyond all question, is 
that by M. Mignet. It is plain, clear, interesting, judicious, and 
honest. It takes no side and has no hero ; in one small volume it 
covers about thirty or forty years of the most stirring epoch of 
modern times; it is translated into English; it is one of the 
commonest of books. Mignet, however, only just gives us the 
bare outline ; it is little more than a summary — but a very good 
summary. So far as the general history of Europe and the 
twenty-three years war is concerned, I do not know that we can 
do better than go to a work quite as well known, I mean " .Ali- 
son's History of Europe." We cannot honestly say that Sir 
Archibald has given us a real history of Europe, nor recommend 
any but a real glutton in books to go to work on the twenty 
octavo volumes. For a clear summary, perhaps we cannot do 
better than go to the " Epitome of Alison's History of Europe," 
so far as we need a clear, succinct, and comprehensive history of 
the great war. With Mignet and Alison as short handbooks we 
have, at any rate, a plain and lively sketch of all the principal 
facts. But this is only the skeleton of the matter. 

And as to fuller histories we have them, one may say, by the 
score, each with its own strong feature, each disfigured by some 
great defect, most of them excessively long, and many of them 
requiring a body of other books to make them understood. 
There are in English, for instance, plenty of histories, of which 
Sir A. Alison's is the type, which record the Eevolution from 
the point of view of Burke, which with vigorous description and 
broad color paint the whole story as a villainous insurrection 
against a gracious king and queen and a gallant aristocracy. 
Von Sybel is little more than a German Alison, the laborious 
tirade of a wrong-headed partisan, in which professorial erudition 
and griindlicMeit are, after all, a poor substitute for the readable 
narrative of the Scotch Tory. The narrative, again, of the 
French statesman Thiers is clear, brilliant, coherent. There is 
always an advantage in getting a history written by a man who 
has helped to make history ; and his six volumes have the merit 
of taking us down from the time of Maurepas to 1799, or about 
twenty years. The history of the Revolution is not defaced to 
the same degree by that deliberate purpose of misrepresentation, 
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by that passion for glorifying Prance and making a hero of 
Bonaparte, which defaces the " History of the Consulate." But 
M. Thiers is always more of the politician and the publicist than 
the pure historian ; and we never feel ourselves in the hands of 
one of the truly patient investigators of facts ; nay, we do not 
always feel in the hands of a man who is seeking to tell us the 
truth at all. With all this, for the lucidity of its style, the vigor 
of its pictures, and the practical grasp on the business of politics 
M. Thiers's work remains, perhaps, the plainest narrative of the 
time, and is certainly the one which is most read in France. 

A far more really historical work is that by an old political 
opponent of M. Thiers, — the late M. Louis Blanc. In M. Louis 
Blanc's " History of the Revolution" we have a real investigation 
of facts, the patience of the born historian, an immense mastery 
of at least some parts of the problem, and an insight into the 
popular part in the Revolution which is almost unrivaled. Far 
inferior to the book of M. Thiers in energy and flow of narrative, 
inferior also in the living grasp on affairs of a born politician 
like M. Thiers, inferior in all the elements of mere popularity, 
M. L. Blanc stands out immeasurably superior to M. Thiers in 
the qualities of historical truth. In all that concerns the condi- 
tion of the people, the democratic organization of Paris in its 
clubs and the sections, M. Blanc is perhaps unequaled. It is 
unfortunate that a work of such high merit is on such a vast 
scale that twelve not very lively volumes are devoted to the 
events of five years ; and it is far more unfortunate (it is worse 
than unfortunate) that the whole work is ruined by the deliberate 
purpose to find the hero of the age in Robespierre, and at last to 
make the history itself a sort of apotheosis of that sanguinary 
tyrant, whom M. Blanc would have us believe was a gentle and 
inspired enthusiast. 

Those who will seriously make a study of this epoch will go, 
of course, to the more detailed histories of special periods, such 
as Mortimer-Ternaux's " History of the Terror," Lanfrey's " His- 
tory of Napoleon," Taine's and De Tocqueville's account of the 
Old Society. 

A few words as to each of these. Of recent books none, I 
suppose, has done so much in the way of new investigation as 
the careful and patient work of Mortimer-Ternaux's " The His- 
tory of the Terror." But, after all, few but special students of 
the Revolution will be able to go to these ponderous octavos for 
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the events of little more than a single year. We lose all sense 
of perspective if we suffer ourselves to regard the Revolution as 
a mere apotheosis of the guillotine, as a season of simple terror. 
Lanfrey, again, who in our day has finally demolished the 
Napoleonic legend, and has torn the mask from the most astound- 
ing impostor and unquestionably the biggest liar in modern his- 
tory, whose clear and cutting evidence has reduced to its real 
proportions that orgy of blood and arrogance — the European 
tyranny of Bonaparte; this book, I say, intensely interesting 
and valuable as it is, may easily lead us, if it usurp undue 
space of our reading, to look upon the Revolution as the prelude 
to the European wars and the instrument of Napoleon, when, in 
fact, it had twenty other sides as important as that of the war, 
and hundreds of names who deserve study far better than the 
great soldier. 

No one will understand the incredible condition of that Old 
Society, out of which the Revolution arose, unless he will study 
it in the books of Taine and De Tocqueville. M. Taine has piled 
up with enormous erudition, and has pieced together with 
singular skill, an array of evidence that brings before us every 
feature of that old world. But I am not aware that he has sub- 
stantially added to our knowledge. 

The business of a true historian is to see and to think, to look 
into the past with his own eyes, and to make it live to ours by 
the light of his own imagination. It is a very inferior task to 
extract statements from a thousand writers, and then to piece 
them together into a sort of scintillating Mosaic. 

If M. Taine has reduced his picture of the Old Society to a 
sort of tabulated commonplace book, M. de Tocqueville, in his 
"Ancien Regime," is forever the Finality Doctrinaire of the 
Revolution. He is the modern Sieyes, superior to the irre- 
pressible Abbe in learning, in modesty, and in good sense, but 
still imbued with the same conviction that political science is a 
subject which he has himself finally completed (achev4e) ; that its 
first and last word is self-government, meaning thereby the 
judicious rule of all persons of culture. 

There are two special sides of the Revolution (and they are the 
two most important of all) which have never received their due 
consideration, and which, for the most part, do not get considered 
at all. The political side of the Revolution has been well and 
even abundantly treated. But there are two things which have 
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never been seriously worked out. The first is the relation of the 
Revolution, as a whole, to the vast achievements of the eighteenth 
century in philosophy and science; the science of the world — 
physics and physiology — first, and secondly, the science of man 
and human society. The second of these two things is the rela- 
tion of the Revolution to industrial re-organization, to the social 
incorporation of the workmen in town and country, to what we 
call, for short, Socialism, whether in its agricultural or in its 
manufacturing aspect. The first of these two has relation to the 
thought of the past ; the second to the industry of the future. 

The best popular sketch of the relations of the Revolution to 
the philosophy and science of the eighteenth century is to be 
found at the close of Henri Martin's great " History of France." 
In his chapters numbered 96, 99, 100, 101, 103, 105, he has given 
us a useful resumS of the march of thought in religion, politics, 
physics, and morals. He shows us Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
Diderot, and what their influence was on things of the intellect, 
on the progress of industry, and on the bases of society. Here 
is the field so little understood by Carlyle. Here we have the 
soul of the Revolution before us ; it is a sketch which every 
intelligent reader can work out for himself, and the want of it 
makes so many histories of the Revolution old almanacs of bat- 
tle and riot. 

The second great lacuna that I note — the relation of the 
Revolution to what we now call socialism — is not so easily filled. 
I know of no book at all complete and competent. Some materials 
for it are found in the " Histoire du Socialisme," anonymous, 
printed privately at Lugano. It is useful, as it contains an im- 
mense body of documents and manifestoes on every socialist school 
for a century. We certainly want a true history of socialism, 
meaning by that a history of every systematic attempt to provide 
a new social existence for the mass of the workers. In the mean- 
time, we can pick up some hints in M. Michelet's later volumes 
and in those of M. Louis Blanc, especially in M. Blanc's " His- 
toire de Dix Ans," 1830-1840, where he gives the story of St. Simon 
and the insurrection of Lyons. His own books on the organiza- 
tion of labor give the socialist element in the Revolution of 
1848, and perhaps M. Lissagaray's work may serve as a history 
of the commune of 1871. Miehelet is the one historian who has 
given us not only the intellectual and religious elements of the 
Revolution, but also the heads of its relation to modern socialism. 
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Unfortunately, the later volumes of M. Michelet are so inferior 
in power to his earlier volumes, that we get from him on this 
head little more than hints and suggestions. The only course 
left to us is to study the monographs which exist of Babeuf, St. 
Simon, Fourier, Cabet, and Owen, and L. Blanc. 

But if we are to study the socialism, on no account let us for- 
get the conservatism of the Revolution. The worst that we could 
do would be to take a one-sided view of this great crisis. He 
will know little of it who has not fdled his spirit with the Titanic 
diatribes of Burke and the prophetic denunciations of De Maistre, 
quite as much as with the thunders of Mirabeau and Dan ton. 
No doubt Burke was wrong, — taking all together, and weighing 
all together, — utterly, immeasurably wrong, in his general judg- 
ment on the Revolution ; yet wrong as the solution is, he alone 
has fully conceived the problem. 

What Burke is to England and its aristocratic polity, that 
De Maistre is to France, her historic monarchy, and Catholic 
Church. As lights and guides in this great milee we need them 
all: the conservatives and the reformers, the monarchists and 
the democrats, the believers and the iconoclasts, all have some- 
thing to tell us worthy of our hearing. We need Burke to 
show us the horror he felt at anarchy, De Maistre the grief he felt 
at the destruction of all idea of Church; we need Michelet's 
magnificent love of the suffering poor, Carlyle's passionate scorn 
of imposture, Louis Blanc's unalterable fidelity to the future of 
the people, De Tocqueville's patient unraveling of inveterate 
oppression. Of all those who in England and in our day have 
studied and expounded the Revolution, the most learned as well 
as the most enlightened guide is to be found in Mr. John 
Morley. Scattered through his various studies of Voltaire, of 
Rousseau, of Diderot, of Turgot, of De Maistre, of Carlyle, and 
in particular his last life of Burke, we shall find the justest 
as well as the most candid conception of the Revolution as 
a whole. He is perhaps the only writer, either in this country 
or abroad, who is able to do justice to all sides, and to all the 
leaders in due measure, who profoundly sympathizes with the 
hot tears wrung from the fevered intellect of Burke, and with 
the hotter tears wrung from the morbid heart of Rousseau ; who 
can honor Voltaire and De Maistre in the same page, and has an 
enthusiastic conception both of Diderot and of Danton, while not 
yielding to Michelet or Louis Blanc in zeal for the resurrection 
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of the people, nor to Mr. Carlyle in aversion to pedantry and 
anarchy. 

But no guides, no historians, and no philosophers will avail 
us much unless we will ourselves read at first hand, and think 
on what we read. The true way to read the French Revolution 
is to go for ourselves to the original sources. No doubt, none 
but professed students will master the vast store-houses that 
exist in those two monumental works on the Revolution — the 
Parliamentary History of Buchez and Roux, in forty octavo 
volumes, wherein we have the debates and all the public docu- 
ments, and then the collection of Memoirs, by Berville and 
Barriere, in some sixty octavo volumes. What power of human 
effort, thought, and feeling lies stored up in these one hundred 
volumes — as in some catacomb or pyramid, where the dead of a 
great age sleep. All the fury, all the passion, all the folly, all 
the hubbub of the Assembly and the Convention, of the Jacobins 
and the Cordeliers, recorded day by day. We can hear the 
heroic paroxysm of Danton, the trumpet-call of Mirabeau, the 
biting dogmatism of Robespierre, the generous emotion of 
Vergniaud, the hissing venom of Marat. Or turn to the collec- 
tion of Memoirs. We have the wicked wit of Besenval, the 
courtly gossip of poor old Campan, the wise and keen observa- 
tion of Bailly, or of De Ferrieres, the passionate insight of 
Madame Roland, the terrific story of the agony in the prisons. 
No ! None but professed students have the leisure to master 
these. But there are two memoirs which, in part at least, all 
should know ; the two most striking personal records that the 
Revolution has left us. The first is the Memoir of Madame 
Roland. 'Tis one of the most memorable fragments extant, with 
its ghastly picture of old France, its photographic insight into 
the home of a small shop-keeper in old Paris, with its prophetic 
notes of the first stirrings of the new time, until, as the move- 
ment grows in mass, the great historic characters step across the 
scene, or gather, as it seems, in quiet groups, rehearsing their 
parts before the drama opens, — Robespierre, Danton, Marat, 
Vergniaud, Barbaroux. And then she, the daughter of a poor 
working-man, becomes the friend and confidante of statesmen, 
the rival of dictators, the superior of Marie Antoinette, the wife of 
a minister of France, the victim of Robespierre, a state prisoner, 
till the page breaks off abruptly as the guillotine descends on that 
fair neck, and severs the keen brain from the untamed heart. 
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The other indispensable work of contemporary record is 
found in the famous travels of Arthur Young in 1787, 1788, and 
1789. Arthur Young was no genius, hut he was a highly com- 
petent observer, with an instinct for economic conditions, — hon- 
est, intelligent, and possessed of singular opportunities. None 
but regular students will go through the whole of his volumin- 
ous observations. But for one who wishes to know what the 
Revolution has done, I can imagine no more valuable labor than 
the comparing these travels of a highly trained English agricult- 
urist, in 1789, with the survey which appeared by Wilson, the 
other day, just ninety years later, of the same country. But all 
should read at least A. Young's twenty-first chapter on the 
Revolution. What a picture of the old-world France it is ! 
Read his account of the haggard men and women, bare and 
shoeless and stockingless ; of the hovels with no glass in the 
windows, with no light but the door ; of the woman whom he 
talked with near Metz, only twenty-eight, and looking sixty or 
seventy, crushed by toil and famine. "Ah ! monsieur," she 
said, " les tailles et les corvees nous ecrasent ! " An Englishman 
cannot imagine, says honest Arthur, the look of the women in 
Prance, all feminine appearance crushed out of them by toil, 
misery, and hunger. Read this, and then go and see that coun- 
try now, and that thriving peasantry to-day. That was ninety- 
five year sago. Read his account of the rights of the lords, of 
the corvees (forced labor), of the tenant leagues against the 
payment of rent, of the droits de seigneur, — droit de silence des 
grenouilles (when the lord had a son and heir born, the peasants 
were obliged to watch all night beating the ponds, so that the 
frogs should not disturb the baby!). Then, again, how smug- 
glers of salt were flogged, branded, and hung; how weeding and 
hoeing were forbidden to the peasants for fear of disturbing the 
young partridges. Road the story of Gordon and Lord Albe- 
marle, and the Lettres de Cachet. Read all this, and then 
turn to the reports of the debates, and read the account of the 
great sitting of the night of 4th August, when the nobles sur- 
rendered these rights, — partridges, frogs, lettres de cachet, and 
all. Read some of Mirabeau's speeches, and Danton's, and 
Vergniaud's; read a number or two of Camille Desmoulins's 
" Vieux Cordelier " and Marat's "Ami de Peuple," the account 
of the prisons, the trial of Louis XVI., the death of Vergniaud, 
of Danton, of Condorcet, of Charlotte Corday, of Robespierre, in 
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the actual debates, or the memoirs of eye-witnesses. Verily, 
there is nothing out of Shakespeare so tremendous. 

I come now to speak of those two books — the histories of 
the Revolution which, in France and in England, stand out, I 
think, before all others, different as they are, but both dramatic 
poems rather than histories ; charged with genius, lit up through 
and through with burning sympathy for all greatness and all 
justice — the works of M. Michelet and of Mr. Carlyle. Without 
comparing them for a moment, both agree in this, that they go 
to the very soul of things, that they present them to us in a 
series of living dramas. Of all those historians who have 
studied the Revolution, M. Michelet has the truest sympathy 
with it and the prof oundest sense of its inner meanings. If his 
historical learning and his artistic genius had equaled that of 
Mr. Carlyle, we should have had for once a perfect history. 

"Who does not know that noble masterpiece of English litera- 
ture, the poem of Mr. Carlyle ? Who has exhausted its infinite 
humor, pathos, wit, dramatic passion, and tragic terror; its 
boundless fertility of anecdote and suggestion; its profound 
earnestness, and almost religious fervor ? I believe no history 
in our language, perhaps no history in any language, quite 
equals it in poetic richness of dramatic art. The death of Louis 
XV., with which it opens, may read like an act of Shakespeare 
or a romance of Fielding. The taking of the Bastille, the insur- 
rection of women, the death of Mirabeau, the end of Louis, of 
Marie Antoinette, of Danton, the pictures of Marat, of Charlotte 
Corday, of Madame Roland, of Camille Desmoulins, surely these 
will ever live in our literature beside the greatest achievements 
of historic portraiture. Such portraits are more than history, 
for they rank in their realism with the great creations of poetry. 
They are more than poetry, for those which I have mentioned 
may take rank with the most authentic and complete records of 
history. 

But great and perhaps lasting as the literary value of this 
famous book may be, it is as far as any other from being the 
final and sufficient history of the French Revolution. That 
great convulsion, as it was said at the time, swallowed up its 
children, like the oldest of the gods. It certainly was fatal to 
its chief actors ; and it has been far beyond the powers of all its 
historians. Year by year, — and nearly fifty years have passed 
since its first appearance, — Mr. Carlyle's Revolution is more and 
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more felt to be a literary picture, and less and less a historical 
explanation. It is based on an idea now recognized to be 
thoroughly inadequate ; it is saturated with doctrines for which 
the author himself no longer retained any trust or hope ; and it 
leads us to a conclusion which all that is manly and true in our 
generation rejects with indignation. A generation ago the 
influence of it was great ; it is now seen to be a poem, with the 
vision, the movement, the exaggeration of poetry, but without 
the one indispensable quality for history, solid historical science 
and true social philosophy. Historical science, social phi- 
losophy ! those great discoveries and resources of our age, the 
Novum Organum of the world to be, these our Seer scorns with 
a truly Runic scorn, a laughter that grows at last intolerably 
artificial and senile. The whole work is based on a false and 
narrow assumption ; for throughout it the Revolution is treated 
as an insurrection, an outbreak against tyrannies, shams, and 
lies, a period of anarchy which left nothing behind it but de- 
struction. Now, the history of our entire nineteenth century 
is precisely the history of all the work that the Revolution did 
leave. The Revolution was a creating force, even more than a 
destroying force ; it was an inexhaustible source of fertile in- 
fluences ; it not only cleared the ground of the old society, but 
it manifested all the elements of the new society. If there is 
one principle in all modern history certain, it is this : That the 
Revolution did not end with the whiff of grape-shot by which 
Bonaparte extinguished the dregs of the Convention. 

And if the whole story is based on this wrong idea, that in 
Vendemiaire, year 4, i.e., Oct., 1795, the hour had come and the 
Man — so the whole tale is saturated with what I make bold to 
call shallow and cynical ideas. To treat the greatest intellectual, 
social, religious, industrial movement of all modern history as a 
mere accompaniment to a barbaric psean to despotism ; to treat 
the aspirations and resolves of glorious intellects and of a heroic 
people as a mere target for boisterous mockery ; to find in the 
agony of the purest devotion and in the visions of immortal 
hopes materials whereby to build up a grotesque phantasmagoria 
of human folly and impotence, and deride it with a wild ha ! ha ! 
of Mephistophelic wit, — all this, alas ! is among the perversions 
of genius. And what is the philosophy or the gospel in the 
name of which this is done 1 That, unluckily, is not so clear. 
It is the philosophy of one who laughs, like another Rabelais, at 
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all philosophers of every school. It is the gospel of one who 
once was a Calvinist, and who is still a Theist, but whose gospel 
is, for us forty millions, mostly of fools, still unrevealed, still 
wrapt in the eternal silences and thirty octavo volumes of wit, 
eloquence, humor, burlesque, and pathos. 

But he who has no philosophy, except to do what his own 
conscience tells each man is the will of G-od (i. e., for every man 
to do what he persuades himself he is entitled to do), has little 
but gibes for the clearest and most fruitful intellects of the 
world. To Mr. Carlyle, Voltaire, assuredly one of the most 
powerful, if not the wisest of those who have scattered ideas 
through their age, is a " trifler " (persifleur) ; so, too, Diderot, 
one of the giants of philosophy, the most universal mind be- 
tween Leibnitz and Comte, is a " scoundrel" ; and Adam Smith, 
one of the fathers of social science, nay, one of the fathers of 
modern society, is a "professor of the dismal science." The 
eighteenth century is " a fraudulent bankrupt," and the French 
Revolution is its very appropriate "suicide." This is neither 
history nor poetry, but the railing of Diogenes in his tub. 

Diogenes, we know, was letting men see his own self-love, 
when he seemed to be showing his own nakedness. And it is a 
sad thought that to a man of genius, such as Mr. Carlyle, these 
mighty teachers of the human race are at best but learned 
triflers, and that their influence over the great events that closed 
their century is treated by him as trivial, or simply noxious. 
The most profound and meaning page in all modern history is 
the page wherein there is told the relation of the great thinkers 
of the eighteenth century to the great social and political move- 
ment of the century. All this is not to be disposed of by a 
somewhat strident scorn in the name of a somewhat mysterious 
gospel, which the prophet himself is not very ready to explain. 
Humor, imagination, dramatic power, sincerity, enthusiasm, in- 
sight, and noble ideals are good and rare gifts for a historian ; 
but they are not all. 

Thus, then, Mr. Carlyle has given us a poem, one of the finest 
in our language; a sermon, one of the most impressive ever 
preached ; a narrative, one of the most picturesque ever told ; 
an appeal, one of the most inthralling ever uttered ; but he has 
not given us a history of the most important movement in all 
human civilization. So far as the French Revolution was the 
simultaneous collapse of au utterly corroded system, so far as it 
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was a wild outbreak of anarchy and confusion, so far as it was 
the burning up by unextinguishable fire of all the impostors on 
the earth, — and it is most true that it was all these, — so far, Mr. 
Carlyle has given us one of the most wonderful creations of 
historic art. But the Revolution was a great deal more than 
these : and so far as it was the foundation of a new epoch in 
philosophy, science, industry, government, art, morals, and 
religion, — and it was all this, and more than this ; so far as it 
was constructive as well as destructive; so far as it stimulated 
realities and truths even by the fire which burnt up shams and 
falsehood, — in all this Mr. Carlyle is leading us from light into 
darkness ; so far he is a quack, or even wind-bag ; his great 
poem, if taken as narrative, is a simulacrum, and it forms one 
of the most rickety, though showy, gigs in the universe of 
letters. 

The influence of that Gargantuan burlesque is fortunately 
passing into the region of mere imaginative literature. It is 
felt to-day that the greatest effort ever made by man to refashion 
the scheme of his life has not left us nothing but tears and con- 
fusion. The eighteenth century, of which it was the product, 
is felt now to be among the most potent and fruitful of any in 
history. The French people, out of whose heart and blood it 
issued, are not the mob of monkeys and tigers which the reac- 
tionary terror painted them ; but the people charged in Europe 
with the evolution of all our republican and social ideals. Let 
us, then, say with our poet : 

" Who ponders national events shall find 
An awful balancing of loss and gain, 
Joy based on sorrow, good with ill combined, 
And proud deliverance issuing out of pain 
And direful throes." 

Frederic Harrison. 



